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account for it. He can scarcely account for it in terms
of the weight of its contents severally.

At first glance Shakespeare has provided only a
pleasant little caricature of the old-fashioned (to us,
medieval) debate between personified characters. It is
easygoing, like nonsense; no labor is lost here. Each
party speaks two stanzas and concludes both stanzas
with the refrain about his bird, the cuckoo or the owl.
There is next to no generalized argument, or dialectic
proper. Each argues by citing his characteristic exhibits.
In the first stanza Spring cites some flowers; in the
second stanza, some business by country persons, with
interpolation of some birds that make love. Winter
in both his stanzas cites the country business of the
season. In the refrain the cuckoo, Spring's symbol, is
used to refer the love-making to more than the birds;
and this repeats itself, though it is naughty. The owl
is only a nominal symbol for Winter, an "emblem'7
that is not very emblematic, but the refrain manages
another reference to the kitchen, and repeats itself, as
if Winter's pleasures focussed in the kitchen.

In this poem texture is not very brilliant, but it
eclipses structure. The argument, we would say in aca-
demic language, is concerned with "the relative ad-
vantages of Spring and Winter." The only logical
determinateness this structure has is the good coordi-
nation of the items cited by Spring as being really items
peculiar to Spring, and of the Winter items as peculiar